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FORGING A NEW CHINA 


LAWRENCE K. ROSINGER 


1. China Meets the West 


For more than a century China has been in the throes of re- 
adjustment and revolution. At first very slowly, then more quickly, 
an upheaval affecting hundreds of millions of lives has taken 
place. 

Pushed, pulled, and twisted into a new pattern of growth, 
China has suffered the humiliation of foreign domination and the 
bloodshed of civil war. The rest of the world has been affected 
too, for other nations have clashed as a result of differences stimu- 
lated by China’s weaknesses. 

It would be easy, in talking about China, merely to discuss 
the events of recent years. We know, for example, that China is 
rent by a terrible civil war, that years of struggle with the Japa- 
nese invaders made life more difficult for the Chinese people, 
and that both the United States and the Soviet Union are deeply 
interested in China’s future. But to know these facts means little 
unless we have some understanding of how the present has grown 
out of the past. } 
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“FOREIGN DEVILS” 

Although China has had land contacts with the West since 
ancient times, we can begin our story in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Seafarers from Portugal, Spain, England, and 
other Western countries traveled to China in search of oriental 
commodities. Trade grew with Russia across the long northern 
land border; and much later, after the American Revolution, 
Yankee ships began plying to Canton. 

These visitors did not inspire the Chinese with much con- 
fidence in the West. The earliest traders were often little better 
than pirates and must really have seemed like yang kuei tzu, 
“foreign devils,” as the Chinese came to call them. Sharp trading 
was not the only source of friction. Some of the Westerners would 
seize territory if they could, or misbehave in other ways. 

Western countries had entered an era of commercial expansion 
and were hungry for foreign trade. China, whose entire economic 
life centered on agriculture, was not. The Chinese were very 
nearly self-sufficient and had little incentive to seek the products 


of the West. 


CHINA’S GLORY 
The Chinese called their land “the Middle Kingdom’; that is, the 


center of the world. They considered it superior to all other 
countries. For many centuries China’s neighbors in Asia, from 
Burma to Korea, had copied and learned from Chinese culture. 
Not unnaturally, China looked down on the unfamiliar Western- 
ers as it did on the familiar Asiatic peoples. 

As a matter of fact, the Chinese were not alone in holding:a 
high opinion of theit society. Especially from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century many Europeans fully agreed with them. 
Voltaire praised the spirit of religious tolerance in China, con- 
trasting it with the intolerance of Europe. Chinese tea, incense, 
art objects, silks, playing cards, lacquer-ware, sedan chairs, and 
calling cards were introduced into the West. 

At the end of the eighteenth century no other empire could 
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rival China in population or size. The Chinese Empire included 
the eighteen provinces of China proper (from Yunnan and 
Szechwan in the south and west to the 1,500-mile-long Great 
Wall in the north) and spilled across the frontier areas of Tibet, 
Sinkiang, Mongolia, and Manchuria. On the remote fringes lay 
Nepal, Burma, Siam, Annam, Laos, the Liu Chiu (Ryukyu) 
Islands, and Korea, all paying tribute to the imperial court at 
Peking as diplomatic vassals of China. 

Actually, the emperor was not a Chinese at this time, for in 
1644 the Manchus, a frontier people from Manchuria, had over- 
thrown the Chinese house of Ming and established their own 
Ching dynasty. Many Chinese resented the alien rulers. But the 
Manchus became more and more Chinese in culture, and except 
at the very highest level most officials were Chinese. 


2000 YEARS OF SLOW CHANGE 

The old society of China laid great stress on keeping life un- 
changed; a strong spirit of compromise helped to reduce pres- 
sure for social reform. For two thousand years China developed 
within the framework of the same fundamental economy, politi- 
cal structure, and way of life. Through all this period a huge 
peasant population, living mostly in poverty, supported a small 
ruling class of scholar-officials and landlords. 

Most peasants owned their own land, but taxes and interest 
rates on debts were a heavy burden, and the amount of land per 
owner was often insufficient. Some peasants were tenants or half- 
tenants and paid exorbitant rents. Merchants engaged in trade, 
and independent artisans, as well as wage-earners, produced 
handicraft goods. But cultivation of the land was first in im- 
portance. 

Taxes in money, grain, and other commodities flowed north 
to Peking, nourishing the officials, supporting the administration, 
and paying for the capital’s glorious buildings, whose green, blue, 
and golden-tiled rooftops still gleam in imperial splendor. From 
the days of the early Han emperors in the second and first cen- 
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turies B.C. it was the unceasing concern of government to keep 
the dikes and irrigation works in repair, so that neither flood nor 
drought would prevent the intensively cultivated fields from 
producing abundant crops. But when government became too 
corrupt and oppressive, peasant rebellions would erupt, bring- 
ing the establishment of a new dynasty. 


CONFUCIUS SAID 

The philosophy of the old China developed chiefly around the 
ideas of Confucius (perhaps 551-479 B.c.) and his successors— 
influenced, it is true, by other schools of thought. Seldom has a 
single point of view so completely dominated the thinking of an 
entire people, and never for so long a time. 

Confucianism is sometimes called a religion, but it is first of 
all a system of ethics and political philosophy designed to keep 
society stable. The ruler, the Confucian scholars taught, was to be 
virtuous in his behavior toward the people, and the people in 
turn were to be submissive to authority. Great emphasis was 
placed on the family, which was considered the foundation of 
the state and the training ground for the obedient subject. Chil- 
dren were taught to show filial piety toward their parents and to 
revere the aged. Ancestors were worshipped, family ties were 
much closer than in the West, and the status of women was 
strikingly inferior to that of men. 

Officials were chosen through a remarkable civil service 
examination system requiring a detailed knowledge of books on 
Confucianism—but no particular knowledge of administration. 
The scholar-official was highly honored. He was, however, often 
guilty of corruption. Under the law the civil service examinations 
were open to anyone, rich or poor. Still it was generally the sons 
of the wealthy, not of poor peasants, who had the time and money 
to prepare for the extremely difficult tests. 

Because of China’s size the central government was unable to 

’ exercise close control over the localities, and local political power 
usually lay in the hands of the landed gentry. But although im- 
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CHINA’S INTELLECTUALS 
YESTERDAY TODAY 


RULING THE OLD CHINA FORGING A NEW CHINA 


perial China, like most other governments of its time, was an 
autocracy, it did not have a caste system, or even a hereditary 
nobility. Nor did it practice religious discrimination, except 
against Buddhism for a very brief period. 


THUNDER OUT OF EUROPE 
Among pre-modern societies, the old China was certainly one of 
the most advanced. After coming into contact with the West, how- 
ever, China found itself in a difficult position. Handicraft artisans 
were no match for factories in turning out guns and ships, or 
goods for ordinary consumption. This first became clear as a re- 
sult of the so-called “Opium War” of 1839-42, when the British 
defeated China and forced on the Peking government a treaty 
ceding Hongkong to Britain and opening various ports to foreign 
trade. Previously the Manchus had allowed trade to be carried on 
only at the port of Canton under sharp restrictions. 

For a long time foreign traders had been obliged to pay Chinese 
merchants large sums of silver, since China took few articles from 


the West in exchange for Chinese goods. This situation changed 
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when the traders began to bring in quantities of opium, and the 
Chinese now found themselves paying partly in silver to cover 
the cost of their purchases. Alarmed at the drain of silver and the 
evil effects of opium on those Chinese who used it, the dynasty 
in the late 1830's attempted to stop the opium trade through 
forceful measures. 

Britain, the leading trading nation of the time, would not per- 
mit this. The result was war, partly over the opium issue, but 
perhaps to an even greater extent to determine whether Britain 
would be allowed to trade more freely in China. In their sharp 
struggle for new markets, the British refused to allow China to 
keep its doors closed, and the Ching dynasty officials were too 
conservative and uninformed about the world at large to see that 
China's only hope lay in modernization. 


GUNBOAT DIPLOMACY 
The Opium War opened an era of “gunboat diplomacy” in China, 
with foreign governments using force and threats of force to 
extract concessions from the Manchus. By the end of the nine- 
teenth century a series of calamities had overtaken China, and 
it seemed well on its way toward becoming a colonial area. 

China had been stripped of its tributary influence in various 
outlying territories. Burma had been incorporated in India by 
the British; Annam and Tongking had been seized by the French, 
and made part of Indo-China; Korea was under constant Japa- 
nese and Russian pressure as a result of Japan’s victory in the 
war of 1894-95 with China; and Formosa, the Liu Chius, and 
the Pescadores were Japanese possessions. The Russians were 
strong in Manchuria and had their eyes on Mongolia, while in 
Tibet the British had developed a special position. Within China, 
the various powers had marked out whole provinces as “spheres 
of influence”; the French, Germans, British, and Russians held 
long-term leases on important coastal areas; Hongkong was a 
British colony; and Macao belonged to Portugal. 

Foreign troops were stationed on Chinese soil, a series of 
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Chinese cities (the “treaty ports”) had been forced open to 
foreign trade, and foreign warships and merchant vessels operated 
in Chinese waters. The Chinese tariff, which was collected by a 
foreign-supervised customs administration, was fixed by treaty 
at such a low level as to allow foreign goods to enter practically 
unimpeded. Citizens of the various foreign countries enjoyed 
extraterritorial rights; that is, they were not subject to Chinese 
law for offenses they might commit. : 

Many Chinese cities contained special foreign-controlled areas 
known as concessions or settlements, the most famous being the 
International Settlement at Shanghai. Not least important was a 
treaty arrangement under which any privilege given to one power 
was automatically extended to the others. It is easy to understand 
why the Chinese called their agreements with the powers the 
“unequal treaties.” | 

The Peking government was quite incapable of meeting the 
threat from the outside. It is true that a small group of officials 
helped to introduce some Western machinery and scientific 
knowledge. But they did so to strengthen the old Confucian 
society, not realizing that modern guns, ships, railways, and 
textile plants would cause the death of Confucianism as a 
system. 

All the normal features of China’s past were rapidly becoming 
disadvantages. Decentralization made it difficult to meet foreign 
pressure; family loyalty, once such a powerful bond, was not as 
strong a unifying force as the nationalistic spirit of other coun- 
tries; and a Confucian education was no longer adequate prepa- 
ration for official service. At the same time the ugly aspects of 
the old order, such as its corruption, became less and less bear- 
able. 


HUNGRY RIVALS 

Two factors saved China from bite a complete colony. One 
was the inability of the foreign powers to agree on how to divide 
the country. The Japanese and Russians both wanted Manchuria, 
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the Germans and British sought North China and the Yangtze 
Valley, and the British and French competed in South China. 
Rivalry for trading advantages, railway contracts, and other 
opportunities for investment was acute. 

It was plain that China could be carved up only through the 
sharpest international conflict. War actually broke out between 
Japan and Russia in 1904-05; but to the British, French, and 
German governments, China seemed less important than Europe, 
the Near East, and Africa. Although joining in the contest for 
special privileges in China, Britain also felt that its trading inter- 
ests would be better served if China remained a unit than if it 
were divided among several powers. 

The United States, while neither using force nor seizing ter- 
ritory in China, had generally claimed for itself treaty rights 
won by other powers through military action. This country, 
because of its traditions, economic development, and political 
outlook, was unprepared and unwilling to join in a partition of 
China. 

Therefore in 1899, in response to American desires and British 
suggestions, Secretary of State John Hay called on the powers 
not to discriminate against the trade of other countries in their 
“spheres of interest or influence” in China. The United States, it 
should be noted, did not take a stand against such spheres, but 
merely asked that they not be used to block general trade. Later, 
in 1900, Hay stated positively that America wished to “preserve 
Chinese territorial and administrative integrity.” This policy, 
which emphasized equality of commercial opportunity and the 
maintenance of Chinese sovereignty, is known as the Open Door 


policy. 


AWAKENING NATIONALISM 

The second factor that saved China from colonial status was the 
awakening of the Chinese people. As far back as 1850 a great 
peasant reform movement, known as the Taiping Rebellion, 
erupted in South China and began to spread northward. This 
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revolutionary upsurge—directed against the alien Manchus, not 
the foreign powers—came close to victory, but lacked effective 
leadership despite strong popular support. 

The Taipings were put down in the sixties with the help of the 
powers, who felt it would be better to maintain the weak Manchus 
from whom they had already forced so many concessions than 
to allow the establishment of a new and possibly more vigorous 
government. From then on it was clear that the Chinese would 
not be able to quarrel among themselves without running the risk 
of foreign intervention. This intervention was likely to oppose the 
Chinese groups which were most in favor of change; that is, most 
likely to disturb existing foreign privileges. 

It is not surprising that when a new revolutionary movement— 
Chinese nationalism—developed toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, it had two main purposes: to destroy the Manchu im- 
perial system and to end the special rights of the powers, so that 
China could develop along modern lines according to its own 
desires. 

The two purposes were closely linked, for only if China mod- 
ernized could its independence be fully established, and only if 
the powers were kept in check could China have the opportunity 
to modernize freely. This was understood by Sun Yat-sen, father 
of the Chinese Republic. Some officials of the late Ching period 
desired a modernized monarchy. But a reform movement of 
1898, which pointed in this direction, was snuffed out by court 
reactionaries. Later, concessions were grudgingly made to the 
times, but too slowly to avoid revolution. 


ABE LINCOLN IN CHINA 
It is essential to realize that the basic movement for change in 
China arose long before the outbreak of World War I, the rise of 
the United States and Soviet Union as world powers, the emer- 
gence of the Chinese Communists, or the Japanese invasion of the 
1930's. The overthrow of the Manchus, for example, took place in 
1911-12, almost six years before the Bolsheviks came to power in 
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Russia. The driving force in the early nationalist movement was 
supplied by middle class people—intellectuals like Sun Yat-sen, 
and merchants like the overseas Chinese who contributed money 
and energy to Sun’s cause. 

Although the movement for change largely expressed Chinese 
needs and reactions, foreign missions frequently had a stimulating 
effect. American church groups, for example, established schools 
and hospitals that not only brought material benefits but also 
helped introduce new ideas into China. By propagating ideas 
of public responsibility, the brotherhood of man, and the dignity 
of manual labor, missionary work had the effect of undermining 
the old, family-centered Confucian order. 

Early Chinese nationalists paid close attention to trends in 
other countries. Japan’s defeat of Russia in 1905 made a deep 
impression in China, as elsewhere in the Orient, because it was 
taken as a symbol of the rise of Asia. The United States also 
attracted many Chinese, who saw that this country demanded 
less of China than did other governments, and were impressed 
by the American democratic spirit. In fact, Sun Yat-sen’s famous 
San Min Chu I, or Three Principles of the People, were based 
on a well-known phrase in Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. Sun said 
that what China needed was national independence, political 
democracy, and attention to the economic needs of the people. 
This was his version of Lincoln’s “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” If China is still in turmoil, the 
reason is that Sun’s objectives still have not been achieved, for 
even the first awaits full realization. 
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2. The Struggle for Unity 


With the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty, the imperial 
government of China came to an end. Its place was taken by a 
Chinese Republic, with a parliament in Peking and other forms 
of representative government. The Republic did not mean much, 
since the country was not ready for it. But the old pattern of 
politics had at least been broken, opening the way for new ideas 
and methods. 


NATIONALISTS AND WARLORDS 

The provisional president of the new republic was Sun Yat-sen, 
a liberal-radical intellectual deeply interested in the West. Born 
in 1866 of a poor peasant family in the Canton area, he studied 
in Hawaii and secured a medical education in Hongkong. But 
his heart was set on curing the ills of his country rather than 
those of individuals, and he devoted his life to political struggle— 
first to overthrow the Manchus, then to create a truly independ- 
ent, democratic republic. 

The Republican armies in 1911 established themselves in South 
and Central China. But the north was held by Yuan Shih-kai, 
one of the Manchu dynasty’s Chinese generals. In an effort at 
compromise, Sun yielded the presidency to Yuan, who agreed to 
support the Republic. Yuan, personally ambitious and anti-re- 
publican in outlook, soon tried, by bribery and force, to make 
the parliament an instrument of his will. 

Meanwhile, recognizing that the rise of a Chinese “strong man” 
might safeguard special foreign interests, banking firms linked 
with five of the powers (not including the United States) loaned 
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Yuan 125 million dollars for “reorganization.” But neither loans 
nor military rule could halt the disintegration of the old society 
in China, for Yuan inherited the problems that had destroyed 
the Manchus. 

During World War I the Japanese threat to China increased. 
Japan had already wrested Formosa and the Pescadores Islands 
from China in 1894-95. It had won a powerful position in south- 
ern Manchuria through war with Russia ten years. later. Now, 
with the European powers locked in a death struggle, Tokyo 
seized the German-leased teritory of Tsingtao on the Shantung 
peninsula and demanded of China far-reaching concessions known 
as the “Twenty-one Demands.” China was able to escape the 
worst of these proposals, but Japan nevertheless gained impor- 
tant new privileges. 

Soon afterward, Yuan tried to make himself emperor—the first 
of a new dynasty. But the public reaction was hostile, rebellion 
broke out, and he changed his mind. The event suggested that 
even though the future of the Republic was uncertain, China 
would not return to the imperial system of the previous two 
thousand years. 

The period ahead was one of confusion. When Yuan died in 
1916 an era of warlordism began in earnest. Provincial militarists 


Yuan Shih-kai Sun Yat-sen 
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became the rulers of China, using their private armies in a corrupt 
struggle for power and loot. At Peking the Republic decayed 
without disappearing—a shell of a government which the war- 
lords fought for because whoever controlled it would be recog- 
nized by other nations as representing China. Meanwhile in 
Canton, Sun Yat-sen, through alliances with southern military 
leaders, set up a rival Nationalist government. 


THE “NEW TIDE” 
These years were black politically, But beneath the crust of mis- 
rule and oppression the economic and social bedrock was slowly 
shifting. World War I temporarily reduced the flow of Western 
goods to China, and new Chinese industries, especially textiles, 
developed to meet the home demand. This strengthened the spirit 
of nationalism, since many Chinese industrialists and merchants 
came to regard full national independence as necessary to pro- 
tect their interests against foreign competition. 

New ideas were taking root in China. Previously almost all 
serious books had been written in an intricate literary language 
far different from popular speech. The effect was to encourage 
illiteracy and prevent progress. But from 1916 on, the everyday 
speech of the people was slowly introduced into books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. This was part of a vast cultural upsurge 
known as the “Chinese Renaissance,” or the “New Tide.” 

Many Chinese professors and students, however, were inter- 
ested in more than changing the written language. They eagerly 
drank in new Western ideas about family life, methods of edu- 

cation, and political and economic organization. 
Before long this intellectual movement became linked with 
politics and nationalism. On May 4, 1919, after the European 
peace conference decided to grant Japan Germany's former 
rights in Shantung, tremendous student protest demonstrations 
broke out in China. Merchants, artisans, and students soon joined 
in boycotting Japanese goods. So strong was popular feeling that 
the Japanese-dominated Peking government did not sign the 
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peace treaty. Just as scholars had been leaders of the Empire, so 
the students were becoming a major force in shaping the Re- 
public. 


COMMUNISM AND THE KUOMINTANG 

The revolution of November 1917 in Russia had fa:-reaching 
effects in China. Many nationalists, including Sun Yat-sen, were 
deeply stirred by Lenin’s declarations against imperialism, the 
Soviet stress on racial equality, and the offers of the new Moscow 
regime to give up all special rights in China, including extra- 
territoriality. A number of Chinese professors and students turned 
toward the Left, and at the beginning of the twenties a Chinese 
Communist party was organized. 

Meanwhile, Sun Yat-sen was working desperately to keep his 
nationalist movement alive. He hoped against hope that the 
Western powers and Japan would lend him support, but they 
showed no sympathy. Soviet Russia, however, established con- 
tact with Sun and offered assistance in strengthening the Kuom- 
intang, or Nationalist party. With Soviet aid the Kuomintang was 
reorganized at the beginning of 1924. 

Previously Sun’s movement had consisted largely of an elite 
without a great mass following. This had also been true of the 
reform movements of late Manchu times. The Taiping Rebellion, 
on the other hand, had wide mass support, but inadequate leader- 
ship. Now for the first time strong Chinese leadership and a vast 
membership were joined, with the Kuomintang becoming, in 
effect, a national political coalition. The Nationalists adopted a 
new program, sharply attacking imperialism and appealing to 
peasants and workers as well as the middle class. 

The Nationalists had moved considerably to the Left, and 
Chinese Communists were admitted as members, but the Kuo- 
mintang was still far from being Communist. Sun himself was 
a non-Communist, who once said to a friend: “I was born with 
the poor and I am still poor. My sympathies have always been 
with the struggling mass.” 
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THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION 
Sun never entered the promised land of 
bine victorious nationalism, for he died in 
ee March 1925, leaving a political testament 
which stressed that “the revolution is not 
yet completed.” Among the Kuomintang 
leaders at this time was a thirty-seven- 
year-old general, Chiang Kai-shek. After 
studying military science in China and 
Japan, he had participated in the anti- 
Manchu revolution and had been asso- 
ciated with Sun for some years. In 1923 
Sun had sent him to Moscow to study Soviet military organiza- 
tion, and on his return Chiang had become the first President of 
the Whampoa Military Academy, a new school for Nationalist 
officers which was established with Soviet assistance. 

Chiang’s star rose high when he commanded the Northern 
Expedition, a campaign launched in July 1926. The object was 
to carry the nationalist armies from Canton into the Yangtze 
Valley and the north, destroying the warlords and placing the 
entire country under one Nationalist government. 

The groundwork had been well laid. From 1925 on nationalist 
attacks on the special rights and privileges of the foreign powers 
had been unceasing. One crucial incident occurred at Shanghai 
on May 30, 1925, when International Settlement police under an 
English commander fired on a crowd demonstrating in support of 
a strike against Japanese mills. Like May 4 [1919], May 30 is a 
major date in the history of the Chinese Republic. It aroused a 
burning anti-imperialist feeling in millions of Chinese and stimu- . 
lated widespread activity in the drama, novel, poetry, and other 
intellectual fields. 

In the forefront of the nationalist movement were student and 
labor groups, led by the Kuomintang left wing and the Com- 
munists. In the countryside, peasant unions were growing rapidly, 
and the usually conservative farmers were demanding lower 
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rents, taxes, and interest rates. The Kuomintang armies were in- 
fused with a patriotic spirit quite different from the mercenary 
outlook of the warlord forces. The Kuomintang also had the help 
of Soviet political advisers, notably Michael Borodin, while Soviet 
military men advised on strategy and training. 

Kuomintang troops at the front and Kuomintang supporters 
in the rear of the warlords operated like the two blades of a pair 
of scissors. Often the warlord troops did not even fight because 
nationalist propagandists in their own territory had undermined 
their morale. At other times the determined Kuomintang armies 
defeated and scattered the warlords in battle. 

Before long the nationalists were inside Hankow, the industrial 
and rail hub of West China, and the capital was transferred to 
that center from Canton. In March 1927 Shanghai and Nanking 


fell. 


THE KUOMINTANG DIVIDED 
But who were the Nationalists? Like almost all independence 
movements, the Kuomintang was extremely varied, containing 
rich and poor, conservatives, moderates, and radicals. The main 
political leadership early in 1927 was held by a liberal-left coali- 
tion, including the Communists, at Hankow. With it were linked 
a number of generals and their forces. The principal military 
power, however, was in the hands of a conservative-right coalition 
grouped about Chiang Kai-shek at Nanking. Connected with it 
were some of the leading Chinese industrial and banking inter- 
ests of the Shanghai area. 

Hankow and Nanking disagreed sharply over the goals of the 

_ Nationalist revolution. Hankow sought far-reaching social changes 

and did not wish to see the revolution end with the creation of 
a conservative government. Nanking had little interest in reform 
and feared the popular upsurge which had taken place during the 
Northern Expedition. | | 

These differences had been kept under control for a time. But 
once the Yangtze Valley fell, and especially the rich city of 
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Shanghai, a full split occurred. The Nanking leaders moved 
swiftly to crush not only the Communists, but also the liberal and 
left wing of the Kuomintang. This undertaking was largely suc- 
cessful and virtually ended the radical aspects of the Kuomintang 
revolution. 

In 1928 the Nationalists won control of the ancient capital of 
Peking, which they renamed Peiping. But it was at Nanking that 
Chiang Kai-shek formally established his new government, which 
had greater armed strength and ruled a larger portion of China 
than any since 1912. Before long the new regime was recognized 
by the powers, except for the U.S.S.R., with which Chiang had 
made a complete break. Some of the foreign governments, which 
had so recently opposed Chiang, now saw in him a new “strong 
man” with whom it was possible and necessary to deal. 

Yet there were serious limitations on the Kuomintang’s power. 
Warlords survived in parts of the country. The chief foreign 
privileges, such as extraterritoriality and control of the Interna- 
tional Settlement at Shanghai, remained untouched, although 
the powers surrendered some of their special rights during 1928- 
80. Down in the mountains of south-central China Communist 
forces, weak at the moment, were attempting to build up their 
position. And at Canton some members of the former Kuomin- 
tang left wing maintained a semiautonomous regime. Most im- 
portant, China’s principal problems remained unsolved. . 


INVASION BY JAPAN 


In 1931 Japan embarked on a new period of military expansion — 


by seizing Manchuria, which it converted into the puppet state 
of “Manchoukuo.” Nanking did not resist, partly out of weakness, 
but largely because it was engaged in civil war with the Com- 
munists whom it hoped to defeat in a short time. 


Yet the internal struggle continued through campaign after ° 


campaign. In 1931 the Communists established a central govern- 
ment of their own in Kiangsi province, and there were Com- 
munist pockets in other parts of China. Their policies were based 
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on distributing the landlords’ fields among the peasants and wag- 
ing guerrilla warfare with the support of the local population. In 
1934 Nanking, with considerable foreign aid, finally forced them 
out of the Kiangsi stronghold. Yet, despite serious losses, the 
Communists succeeded in making a “Long March” of some six 
thousand miles to the northwest, where they set up a new gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile, Japan had spread into North China and was 
threatening to cut away five of the northern provinces. Pleading 
weakness, Nanking took no action against Japan and suppressed 
anti-Japanese activities. But discontent was growing among im- 
portant Chinese groups. Japanese smuggling was ruining Chinese 
merchants. Students, city workers, and professional people were 
aroused at the threat to the nation. In December 1935 Peiping 
students held gigantic demonstrations, demanding that China 
stop the civil war in order to resist the foreign enemy. 


UNITY AGAINST JAPAN 

The movement spread, finally producing a great liberal federa- 
tion for peace, civil liberties, and resistance known as the National 
Salvation Association. Again, as after May 4, 1919, and May 30, 
1925, intellectual activity began to flourish in the warm sun of 
growing Chinese unity. In August 1935 the Communists for the 
first time in many years had spoken of the need for cooperation 
by all patriotic groups to save China from Japan. The Com- 
munists and Nanking were far apart and deeply distrusted each 
other. But Japan’s unappeasable ambition slowly pushed the two 
parties toward an agreement. 

In December 1936 Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was seized 
at Sian in the northwest by his own troops and generals, who 
demanded that he halt the civil war and resist Japan. During 
Chiang’s detention some Communist leaders came in from near 
by to speak to him, and he had an opportunity to see that they 
were seeking his release with unity in mind. When he finally re- 
turned to Nanking, a wave of thankfulness swept the country, for 
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his death would have deprived China of the man around whom 
the various groups could best unite. 

The trend toward unity was opposed by some. important 
Nanking leaders, notably Wang Ching-wei, a veteran nationalist 
who had turned pro-Japanese. But Kuomintang-Communist dis- 
cussions made progress, and after the Japanese struck at Lukou- 
chiao near Peiping on July 7, 1937, the die was finally cast for 
resistance. The remaining warlords pledged their support to the 
Central government, and the Communists and Nanking shortly 
reached an accord on unity. In its struggle for independence and 
modernization, China was now to pass through a prolonged and 
devastating foreign war. 
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When Japan struck in 1937, China was still a semi-colony. Various 
foreign powers retained special privileges on its soil and held 
parts of its territory. In addition, modern industry and banking 
were mostly under foreign control. There was little heavy indus- 
try, such as steel and chemicals, and in light industry the chief 
stress was on textiles and other consumer goods. But four-fifths 
of China’s cloth was still woven on hand looms. 


MEN AS MACHINES 
China’s main source of power is neither the dynamo nor even 
the water wheel, but human muscle. Everywhere life means in- 
credibly bitter toil—the toil of Shanghai’s coolies pulling rick- 
shaws and carrying drums of oil, or of rural China’s peasants 
harnessed to the plow when they have no animal to do the job. 

Hand labor is inefficient, but cheap, for the Chinese peasants 
and workers have one of the lowest living standards in the world. 
There are many reasons for China’s poverty. Perhaps most com- 
monly mentioned is the size of the population (estimates range 
from 350 to 500 million) and its concentration mostly in the 
eastern portion of the country. On the average there is said to be 
less than half an acre of cultivated land per person. Undoubtedly 
China needs to hold its population in check, but this can come 
in the long run only through a new attitude toward the family. 
The population question is therefore inextricably linked with the 
need for social, economic, and political change. 

From a technical point of view China desperately needs re- 
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forestation, more irrigation, better farm methods, and other im- 
provements. But technical change is not enough. The entire 
structure of rural life is out-of-date. Although China may have 
no more tenant farmers—or perhaps even fewer—than some Wes- 
tern countries, the number of tenants is nevertheless substantial. 
The heavy burden of debt often puts the owner who is neither 
landlord nor tenant in a precarious position. Millions of peasants 
are caught in a web of high rents, usurious interest rates, and 
extortionate taxes. 

It is a tribute to the peasant that, despite these conditions, he 
is often a person of dignity, native intelligence, and humor. Yet 
as long as he lives on the very margin of subsistence, the future 
of any Chinese government will be uncertain, Chinese industries 
will have only a limited home market, and the country will re- 
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main weak. Any Chinese political group which demonstrates to 
the peasant that it can improve his life is bound to make a power- 
ful appeal to him, despite his usual conservatism. 

The landlords, who are often merchants, moneylenders, or 
officials as well as rent collectors, usually hold political power 
in the villages of Kuomintang China. Even the wealthiest land- 
lords, of course, rarely own holdings that would be considered 
large by American standards. But in a country of intensively- 
cultivated, microscopic farms, a man who holds 100 or 200 acres 
may be more powerful than the owner of 10,000 or 20,000 acres 
in the United States. 


NANKING IN 1937 

China’s armed forces were of uneven quality and varied political 
allegiance in 1937, Nanking’s crack divisions and the highly- 
trained Communist guerrillas contrasted sharply with inferior 
elements among the Central troops and frequently unreliable 
provincial levies. There was as yet no national army in the sense 
of a unified force at the disposal of a single government, claim- 
ing the full support of the country. Political power depended in 
large part on armed strength. The Kuomintang, Communists, 
and provincial militarists all knew that without their troops they 
would count for little in Chinese politics. 
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The Central government was a highly conservative, one-party 
regime, for the Kuomintang had moved far from its early reform- 
ing days. Once it had fostered the labor movement in the cities, 
but now unions were rigidly held in check. In the rural areas it 
let its own agrarian reform laws go unenforced. In technical 
fields, however, Nanking had important achievements to its credit. 
The structural outlines of a modern government had been created, 
industries and communications were being developed, engineers, 
agricultural experts, and other technicians were being trained, and 
measures had been taken to strengthen the currency. 

More than ever the chief Nanking leader was Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. During the years in which he had waged civil 
war and placated Japan his prestige had suffered. But as the 
Central government finally moved toward resistance, he became 
a symbol of the growing unity of the country against Japan. Anti- 
liberal as well as anti-Communist, his outlook was that of the 
Kuomintang’s right wing. It was to him as the central figure of 
the Kuomintang that the various cliques in the party looked for 
support and guidance. His power far exceeded that of his associ- 
ates and was limited mainly by the weakness of the government. 


CHINA’S COMMUNISTS 

The Communists at this time were immeasurably weaker than 
Nanking. From their headquarters at Yenan in the northwest they 
ruled approximately 1,500,000 people and led an army of some- 
thing under 100,000 men. Yet they had a significance beyond 
their numbers because of their ability to organize and expand. 
No match for a well-equipped enemy in pitched battles, they had 
developed a strategy of movement, striking where they enjoyed 
superiority and avoiding battle when at a disadvantage. 

The Communists had established a radical one-party regime. 
Clinging to power as ruthlessly and tenaciously as the Kuomin- 
tang, they endeavored to arouse the peasants to political action. 
This was something new in rural China. Wherever they had gone 
from 1927 to 1936 they had redistributed land, uprooting land- 
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lordism and favoring the poorer peasants and rural workers. Dis- 
tinctions between officers and soldiers in their army were slight, 
and great stress was placed on fair treatment of civilians by the 
troops. 

The two top-ranking Communists were Mao Tse-tung, the 
supreme political leader—also a military strategist—and Chu Teh, 
the commander in chief of the Chinese Red forces. Born of a 
peasant family in Hunan, Mao as a student had been swept into 
the “New Tide” movement. Later he became a Communist and 
was active for a time as an organizer of peasant unions in his 
native province. Chu had been a warlord in Yunnan until the 
early twenties, when he joined the Kuomintang. He went to 
Europe to study, and on returning to China participated in the 
Northern Expedition. When the Kuomintang split in 1927, he 
broke completely with his past, finally becoming a guerrilla 
leader in the south where he and Mao joined forces. 

The Chinese Communists are full-fledged believers in Marxism. 
But the fact that they were isolated in Kiangsi and other interior 
areas meant that beginning with the late twenties they were 
essentially on their own in maintaining themselves. More and 
more their’ methods reflected their conception of Chinese condi- 
tions rather than Russian experience or abstract Marxist doctrine. 


Mao Tse-tung Chu Teh 
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For example, most land and other property in their areas is 
privately owned, and there is no collectivization. 

The year 1937 found the Kuomintang and the Communists in 
a flexible mood because of the Japanese threat. Slowly the Kuo- 
mintang allowed greater freedom of speech and press in the 
cities. By the summer of 1937 civil liberties, though still greatly 
restricted, were more extensive than at any time since 1927. 
Slowly the Communists modified their policies. Ceasing to con- 
fiscate land, they limited themselves for the most part to a pro- 
gram of reducing rents, taxes, and interest rates. 


CHINA’S NEED FOR TIME 
A weak China could not hope to defeat Japan in a brief period. 
In fact, the main problem would be to prevent the Japanese from 
winning quickly, and to gain precious time for strengthening 
China’s economy, political unity, and armed forces. 

The Chinese also hoped to hold on until friction increased be- 
tween Japan and other countries. The United States, for example, 
was following a policy which permitted Japan to buy large 
quantities of essential equipment and materials such as machin- 
ery, oil, and scrap iron. But this might finally change; for, al- 
though unwilling to back up words with action, Washington had 
taken a fairly strong diplomatic stand against Japan. 

British policy was largely one of appeasement, both in words 
and action. In the League of Nations’ discussions on Manchuria 
Britain had been the chief opponent of strong measures. Later 
London repeatedly gave way to Japanese pressure in China. Yet 
here, too, change was possible. 

On the other hand, almost from the birth of the Soviet govern- 
ment relations between Japan and the U.S.S.R. had been tense. 
Russia’s concern grew when the conquest of Manchuria brought 
Japanese forces to the Amur River border of Siberia. Later there 
was sporadic frontier conflict, marked by thousands of small 
clashes and a few big ones. At the end of 1932 China and the 
U.S.S.R. resumed diplomatic relations, and in August 1937, after 
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resistance to Japan had begun, the two governments signed a 
non-aggression pact. China had reason to expect that aid from 
Russia would grow. 


THE FORTUNES OF WAR 

War soon placed most of the major cities of the coastal region 
and Yangtze Valley in Japanese hands, forcing China to rely on 
the backward interior. Japan believed that it could bring China 
to its knees, pleading for peace. But no matter how severely they 
were battered, the Central government’s forces survived and 
continued the struggle. The raping, looting, and other excesses 
of the enemy played a part in strengthening China’s spirit of 
resistance. For Japanese brutality proved to the Chinese that their 
very survival depended on not giving in. 

China’s defeats were relieved by occasional successes, which 
revealed the toughness of the Chinese national spirit. For 
example, the battle of Shanghai, waged for three months, was 
far more extended and proved more costly to Japan than most 
Western observers had expected. 

The war was fought on two fronts—by Central troops who 
defended the major cities, and by guerrilla and other mobile 
forces, mostly Communist-led, inside so-called “occupied China.” 
With Central government approval the Communist Eighth Route 
Army struck deep into the Japanese rear in North China, winning 
many engagements. By the late spring of 1938 a second Com- 
munist force, the New Fourth Army, was operating in the lower 
Yangtze Valley. 

Wherever the Japanese went in North China the old Chinese 
officials usually fled, leaving almost no administration in the rural 
areas. Communist policy, especially in the north, was to organize 
guerrilla regimes in the countryside, keeping as many districts as 
possible out of Japanese hands and providing bases for harassing 
the enemy. Reforms were launched to give the peasants a per- 
sonal stake in resistance through improved living conditions. 

A determined effort was also made to conciliate landlords and 
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merchants and encourage them to develop local industries. In 
elections the Communists usually limited themselves to a maxi- 
mum of one-third of the posts, leaving the rest for non-Com- 
munists. The Communists called their program the “New De- 
mocracy” and declared that Chinese conditions would make the 
achievement of Communism, their ultimate goal, impossible for 
a very long period. The Communists, of course, were dominant 
politically. But the division of offices suggested, as did many of 
their other actions, that the war had imparted further flexibility 
to their policies. 


UNITY AND DIVISION 

The new anti-Japanese unity of 1937 and 1938 was an inspiring 
development, and millions of Chinese worked and fought with 
the vision of an independent, reconstructed country before them. 
Unbelievable efforts went into the resistance movement—for 
example, the laborious removal of thousands of tons of industrial 
equipment into Kuomintang areas in the unoccupied interior. 
Another heroic chapter was written when thousands of Chinese 
students made their way to the west and southwest, where their 
universities were established anew on free soil. The Central gov- 
ernment itself moved from Nanking to Hankow, and then to 
Chungking. 

Yet the disunity of the civil war period did not disappear. 
Kuomintang-Communist suspicion remained deep-seated even 
when unity seemed strongest. China’s political problems, how- 
ever, were much more than a Kuomintang-Communist issue. For 
in the cities of free China, liberal elements were striving to ex- 
press themselves. The powerful right wing of the Kuomintang, 
including the party machine, was bitterly opposed to these 
moderates and did its best to check them. 

The liberals also suffered because of Wang Ching-wei’s pro- 
Japanese clique, which promoted disunity in order to sabotage 
the war effort. Wang failed, Chiang Kai-shek stood firm in not 
yielding to Japan, and few officials joined Wang when he finally 
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headed a Japanese puppet administration in Nanking. But his 
defeatist outlook and anti-democratic spirit were felt in Free 
China. 

By the end of 1938 the Eighth Route and New Fourth armies 
were growing stronger through guerrilla warfare. The Central 
government, however, was being weakened by the struggle with 
Japan. Measures like the construction of new factories in the 
interior and the building of the Burma Road were valuable in 
countering the Japanese blockade. But these moves could not 
outweigh the widespread destruction and disruption caused by 
the invasion. What was lacking was extensive political and 
economic reform, to give the Kuomintang a stronger base among 
the people and to enable it to conduct warfare in the Japanese 
rear on the same scale as the Communists. 

A few steps in this direction actually were taken. The People’s 
Political Council, a governmental advisory body representing all 
parties, was formed in 1938. The Central armies also waged 
limited guerrilla warfare. But the Kuomintang was unwilling to 
turn away from policies favoring the landlords and merchants. 
This meant that the Communists faced very little non-Commu- 
nist political competition, a fact of great importance in a country 
as poor as China. 


CHINA AND WORLD WAR II 
Meanwhile, the international situation was changing. For a time 
Nazi Germany had given the Central government military aid. 
But Hitler later cut off this assistance to cement his alliance with 
Japan. The U.S.S.R., however, began to send experts in engi- 
neering, communications, and artillery to China. Moscow also 
gave large credits under which China obtained military equip- 
ment and airplanes. in exchange for such Chinese products as 
tungsten, antimony, and tea. 

This Soviet military aid, exceeding that given by any other 
power between 1937 and the Pearl Harbor attack, went entirely to 
the Central government. In 1940-41 the critical European situa- 
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tion, climaxed by the German attack on the U.S.S.R., affected 
Soviet deliveries to China. Growing political friction inside China 
—such as the major attack by government forces on a section of 
the guerrilla New Fourth Army in January 1941—also had an un- 
favorable effect on Chinese-Soviet relations. 

Although granting some assistance to the hard-pressed Chinese, 
London continued to yield to Tokyo—all the. more so after the 
European conflict raised the specter of simultaneous conflict with 
Japan and Germany. America too appeased Japan, but gradu- 
ally grew firmer. From 1938 until the end of 1941, the United 
States lent China 170 million dollars in commodity and currency 
loans. 

When Washington set up export controls on key products, 
various items were gradually denied to Japan, but oil still was 
sold. In the spring of 1941 China was allocated its first mili- 
tary aid under the new Lend-Lease Act, and during the summer 
Washington virtually halted trade with Japan. The United States 
sent a military mission to Chungking, and also secretly helped 
China to form a new air arm of American volunteer pilots, later 
known as the “Flying Tigers.” But total assistance was still small. 


AFTER PEARL HARBOR 
On December 7, 1941, Japan struck at Pearl Harbor and colonial 
Southeast Asia. This was the day of alliance Chungking had been 
waiting for, but its new allies met defeat after defeat. Within a 
few months Japan stood at the threshold of India, the Burma 
Road had been closed, and China was more isolated than ever. 
The reaction was bittet. Some Chungking leaders argued that 
China had done its share of fighting and should let the powers do 
the rest. This feeling grew in high circles as it became clear that 
the Allied strategy was to concentrate on Germany first, striking 
the final blows at Japan after victory in the West. More far- 
sighted leaders urged that China redouble its efforts against 
Japan to hasten victory and strengthen the country for peace. 
Before Pearl Harbor, commodity prices had already risen 
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sharply. After that disaster they soared, and Chungking poured 
- out an ever-growing flood of new paper notes. The heavy costs 
of the struggle with Japan, shortages of goods, and inadequate 
government income all contributed to inflation. Hoarding and 
profiteering on a vast scale among landlords and merchants were 
especially important in forcing prices skyward. 

With raw material costs rising from week to week, it was more 
profitable to speculate in existing goods than to turn out new 
products. Inflation therefore weakened Chinese industrialists 
and businessmen in favor of landlords and speculators. It also 
hit hard at all groups with relatively fixed incomes, such as 
teachers, students, civil servants, and private office employees. 

Some workers were affected less seriously than others, but 
wages generally lagged far behind prices. Farmers benefited if 
they had a rice surplus to sell, but these were mostly landlords; 
ordinary peasants, who had no surplus or even had to buy some 
rice, as well as oil, salt, and cloth, were on the losing end. The 
peasants also felt the burden of the wartime land tax in kind, 
which bore most heavily on the small owner. Tenancy increased 
in Central government areas. 

Economic deterioration led to a new growth of corruption, 
with officials sometimes joining in the speculators’ scramble. The 
military struggle went on, but the Central forces became more 
and more passive, for morale was not good. 

The long war, inadequate food, unsatisfactory treatment of 
soldiers, and frequently arbitrary conscription all had a telling 
effect. The gap between the officials and the people widened. In 
Honan several million persons died of famine because official mis- 
management and greed aggravated the effects of a crop failure. 
As economic and military difficulties increased, there was a grow- 
ing tendency to suppress all criticism. 

Of course, China was not the only country to suffer from 
corruption, and even with the best policies Chungking’s prob- 
lems would still have been serious. But far more effective action 
was possible against grafters and profiteers. 
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In some ways the Central government was stronger than before 
—for example, in its control of the interior provinces. Its inter- 
national prestige also grew. In 1942 the United States and Britain 
renounced extraterritoriality, thereby assuring China, in effect, 
that Japan’s defeat would end the extraterritorial system. During 
the war years China became a member of the Big Four, and it 
received the veto power when the United Nations organization 
was formed in April 1945. China’s position as one of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council—a status far exceed- 
ing its actual power—resulted largely from U.S. support. 


NEW EFFORTS AT UNITY 
With a 500 million dollar loan early in ‘1942, the United States 
came to the fore as Chungking’s principal foreign supporter. 
Gradually American diplomatic and military leaders realized 
how greatly the Kuomintang-Communist conflict impeded China’s 
full participation in the struggle with Japan. A number of Amer- 
icans, notably General Joseph W. Stilwell, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Chief of Staff, reached the conclusion that the United 
States should give military aid to both Chungking and Yenan, 
helping them to coordinate their military efforts. 

The demand for unity was also becoming stronger inside 
China, with liberals and enlightened conservatives pressing for a 
compromise. The Kuomintang advocates of unity included Mme. 
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Sun Yat-sen, widow of the famous Chinese leader; General Feng 
Yu-hsiang, known as the “Christian general”; Sun Fo, chairman 
of the government's Legislative Yuan; and General Li Chi-shen, 
a veteran Kuomintang leader from the south. 

Outside the Kuomintang the Democratic League, an organiza- 
tion composed largely of students and professors, called for more 
effective resistance, political unity, civil liberties, the creation of 
a single national army, and the end of one-party government. 
Because of political restrictions the League was handicapped, 
but many of its leaders commanded wide respect. 

Early in 1944 the Kuomintang and Communists held unity 
talks. For the first time in many years Chungking allowed for- 
eign correspondents to pass through the Kuomintang blockade 
of the Yenan region. From the Communist areas the correspond- 
ents reported a relatively efficient administration, with little 
corruption, an effective mobile war effort, agrarian reforms, and 
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a close relationship between officials and people. No evidence 
of Soviet assistance was seen, and indeed Chungking did not 
charge such aid. 

The Communists had become deeply rooted in their areas. 
In 1944 they claimed a total population of 90,000,000 in various 
parts of China, a regular army of almost 500,000 men, and more 
than 2,000,000 guerrillas. Whether or not the figures were exact, 
Yenan’s growth since 1937 had been remarkable. 

In the spring of 1944 the Japanese struck in Honan and swiftly 
carved out a corridor stretching down into South China. This 
drive, revealing the weakness of the Central armies, heightened 
the pressure for unity and reform. President Roosevelt now sent 
Vice-President Henry A. Wallace to the U.S.S.R. and China in an 
effort to improve Chungking’s relations with Moscow and Yenan. 
An American military liaison group was soon dispatched to 
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Yenan, and its members reported favorably on their observations. 

But the tide changed in China, and before long Chungking 
again closed the Communist areas to correspondents. Late in 
October 1944, at Chungking’s request, General Stilwell was re- 
called, and soon afterward American Ambassador Clarence E. 
Gauss resigned. 

Chungking believed that however much Washington might 
press for unity, it would retreat if a showdown came. For a time 
presidential envoy Patrick J. Hurley, aided by Stilwell’s succes- 
sor, General Albert C. Wedemeyer, continued the unity efforts. 
Then it became apparent that the American representatives were 
giving Chungking outright support in the internal struggle. This 
trend became more marked following President Roosevelt’s death. 

August 1945 was a hectic month. On the sixth the first atomic 
bomb was dropped on Hiroshima. At midnight on the eighth, 
Soviet troops entered the war, crossing the borders of Manchuria 
and Korea. The fourteenth had a double quota of events: Moscow 
and Chungking concluded a far-reaching pact, and Japan agreed 
to surrender. The stage was now set for a new phase of the evo- 
lution of modern China, and for new developments in American 


and Soviet policy. 
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4, Victory Without Peace 


The defeat of Japan ended the gravest threat to China’s inde- 
pendence in a century of foreign aggression. But it did not bring 
peace. Internal conflict broke out almost at once, as Chungking 
and Yenan sought to take over the Japanese-occupied areas. 

In this race the United States gave extensive aid to Chungking. 
Kuomintang troops were flown in American planes to various 
key cities where they accepted the Japanese surrender before 
the Communists could enter. United States Marines, numbering 


- many thousands, landed in China and helped to repatriate the 


Japanese. Marine units also protected Kuomintang-held railways 
—for a time together with Japanese and former puppet soldiers, 
as well as Central government troops. 

Still the United States had not given up the idea of promoting 
Chinese unity through agreement. In August 1945 Ambassador 
Hurley helped launch peace discussions in Chungking between 
Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung. After some forty days, the 
two Chinese leaders announced an accord on general principles. 
But pacts were meaningless as long as civil war continued. And 
American peace suggestions were unlikely to be effective as long 
as the United States continued to aid one side. 


AMERICA’S INTERESTS IN CHINA 

By the fall of 1945 the Central government had taken over most 
of the big cities, and established its control over southeast China 
and the lower Yangtze Valley. In the north it held bases against 
the Communists. The latter, however, had greatly widened their 
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areas of control in the northern countryside. They governed most 
of Shantung province and held important cities of second rank, 
such as Kalgan, Chengteh, and Huaiyin. They now claimed well 
over 100,000,000 people, a regular army of more than 1,000,000 
and over 2,000,000 guerrillas. 

Despite the desire of key Chungking officials to carry on the 
military struggle, there was no prospect of an early Kuomintang 
victory. Setbacks suffered by the Kuomintang armies despite our 
help, rising criticism of American policy by the Chinese and 
American public, and demands in the United States for the re- 
call of the Marines all raised serious questions for the United 
States. Besides, many Americans feared that choosing sides in the 
China war might cause difficulties with the Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, America’s interests in China continued along well- 
established lines. Businessmen sought opportunities for trade and 
investment. Missionaries wished to continue religious, educa- 

. tional, and medical activities. In addition, it was essential for 
Americans in general that China contribute to stability in the ~ 
Far East. 


SOVIET INTERESTS IN CHINA 

The Soviet Union also had far-reaching interests in China. The 
two countries were neighbors with a long common border, and 
events in one would inevitably affect the other. China’s weakness, 
for example, had enabled Japan to build up a base in Manchuria 
that had been a threat to the U.S.S.R. During World War II 
Moscow had been forced to keep in the Far East hundreds of 
thousands of troops which might otherwise have been used 
against Germany. 

In Manchuria Tsarist Russia had once owned the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, which provided a short-cut between Vladivos- 
tok and the Lake Baikal area of Siberia. Russia had also pos- 
sessed a leasehold of an area which included the military and 
naval base of Port Arthur and the relatively ice-free port of 
Dairen. But the leasehold had been lost to Japan through war 
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in 1905, and thirty years later the U.S.S.R. sold its interest in 
the railway to the Japanese-controlled Manchoukuo regime. 

In 1943 Roosevelt, Churchill, and Chiang Kai-shek agreed at 
Cairo that Manchuria would be returned to China after Japan’s 
defeat. At Yalta in February 1945 Stalin pledged that the Soviet 
Union would enter the war against Japan within three months 
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of Germany’s defeat. In return Roosevelt and Churchill agreed 
to support the U.S.S.R. in obtaining a series of concessions from 
the Chinese government. Later Chinese Foreign Minister T. V. 
Soong went to Moscow, and the Yalta clauses on China were made 
part of the broader Chinese-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance of August 1945. 

Under this thirty-year pact and supplementary agreements the 
Soviet Union recognized China’s sovereignty over Manchuria 
and pledged that it would deal only with Chungking as the gov- 
ernment of China. At the same time the U.S.S.R. received exten- 
sive rights in Manchuria. The main railways and some subsidiary 
enterprises were to be under Chinese-Soviet control. Port Arthur 
was to be a joint naval base and Dairen a free port, both 
under Chinese civil administration, but with a large measure 
of Soviet authority, especially in the former. The way was paved 
for Chinese recognition of the independence of Outer Mongolia, 
a non-Chinese border area long in the Russian sphere. At the 
same time Moscow declared it would not interfere in Sinkiang, 
China’s turbulent northwestern province, in which the U.S.S.R. 
‘exerted great influence from 1934 to 1942. 

Some of the terms unquestionably went beyond the privileges 
a fully independent China would grant. But when the treaty was 
published in August 1945 it was on the whole received favorably 
in China and the United States. The concessions made by Chung- 
king were more limited than many persons had anticipated, and 
the agreement lessened the possibility of great-power conflict over 
China. Later, when American-Soviet relations grew strained and 
the secret Yalta accord became known, criticism increased. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE CIVIL WAR 

Despite the new Soviet position in Manchuria, the United States 

was the major outside force in Chinese affairs after V-J Day. 
In November 1945 Ambassador Hurley, whose policy of inter- 

vention was failing, resigned precipitately. President Truman then 

named Chief of Staff George C. Marshall as his special envoy to 
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China, and on December 15 issued a statement on China policy. 
Even though the Hurley-Wedemeyer approach had alienated 
many Chinese who felt that American aid to Chungking was en- 
couraging the spread of civil war, this country still had a golden 
opportunity to help China get on its feet. 

The President’s statement described Chungking as “the only 
legal government in China,” but recognized that it was “a ‘one- 
party government’” which should be broadened to give other 
political groups “fair and effective representation.” The declara- 
tion added that the existence of autonomous armies made political 
unity impossible, and all armed forces should be integrated into 
the Chinese National Army after the creation of “a broadly 
representative government.” It was “essential,” the President said, 
that the Chinese parties cease hostilities and that a national 
unification conference be held. American Marines would remain 
to help disarm and evacuate Japanese troops, but “United 
States support will not extend to United States military interven- 
tion to influence the course of any Chinese internal strife.” 
Finally, the United States would be willing to aid in China’s 
military and economic rehabilitation “as China moves toward 
peace and unity.” 

The most striking aspect of the Truman message was the im- 
plication that American aid would not be unconditional. This ap- 
proach fitted in with the growing desire among the Chinese for 
a coalition government that would include the Kuomintang, Com- 
munists, and Democratic League. Late in December at Moscow 
the United States, Britain, and the Soviet Union asserted their 
desire for “a unified and democratic China under the National 
Government, for broad participation by democratic elements in 
all branches of the National Government, and for a cessation of 
civil strife.” 

The new approach, as implemented by General Marshall, 
worked with great speed at first. In January 1946 the Kuo- 
mintang and Communists agreed to cease hostilities. A Political 
Consultative Conference was held by representatives of the 
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Kuomintang, Communist party, Democratic League, and others, 
and at the end of the month unity agreements were reached. 
China was to have a transitional coalition regime, followed by a 
constitutional government. The party armies were to be reorgan- 
ized and nationalized, civil liberties guaranteed, and agrarian, 
educational, and industrial reforms carried out. Numerically the 
Kuomintang was to be predominant in the government and army, 
but the Communists seemed to be assured that their local ad- 
ministrations would not be destroyed. On February 25 Chungking 
and Yenan agreed that after eighteen months China should have 
a reduced and unified national army of sixty divisions—fifty from 
the Kuomintang forces, and ten from those of the Communists. 


THE AGREEMENTS BREAK DOWN 

After the new agreements the atmosphere grew more hopeful. 
At the end of January there was no warfare in China for the first 
time in several decades. The prestige of the United States rose 
high. But before long the foundations of unity began to crumble. 

One of the main reasons why the agreements had been reached 
was the possibility that the United States would really carry out 
its threat not to give aid except to a united government. This 
strengthened the Kuomintang moderates and forced the domi- 
nant right wing to give way temporarily. But since the rightists 
in practice had no program of reforms to offer in political com- 
petition with the Communists, their best hope of survival was to 
encourage a return to armed struggle. The Communists were 
also adept at forceful methods, but had no reason to fear peace 
because they were confident that their program would enable 
them to survive and grow. 

The dominant Kuomintang leaders were convinced that no 
matter what the United States might say, American-Soviet ten- 
sion would in the long run guarantee a steady flow of American 
aid against the Chinese Communists. Many leaders believed 
that the surest way to win further American support was to wage 
civil war and to fan the flames of American-Soviet hostility. 
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In carrying out their policy, they took advantage of certain 
Soviet moves which alarmed American opinion. One of these 
was the occupation of parts of Manchuria several months beyond 
the withdrawal date. Another was the removal by the Soviet 
Union of considerable quantities of Japanese machinery from 
Manchuria as “war booty.” In addition, Chungking and Moscow 
found themselves in disagreement on the interpretation of the 
treaty terms for the Dairen-Port Arthur area, which remained a 
Soviet-controlled zone. 

The rightists attacked the Yalta agreement,on China and the 
resulting Chinese-Soviet pact, and charged the Soviet Union with 
aiding the Communists in Manchuria. The Communists un- 
doubtedly benefited from the effects of some of the Soviet 
actions. But there was good reason to believe that the Commu- 
nists’ strength was essentially the fruit of their own efforts. In 
fact, General Marshall declared in January 1947 that he knew 
of no evidence that the Communists were being supported by 
Russia. 

At first the rightists struck at the unity agreements through 
apparently spontaneous popular attacks. On February 10, 1946, 
an all-party meeting held in Chungking to celebrate the success 
of the unity talks was broken up, and some of China’s foremost 
liberal leaders were severely beaten. General Marshall later re- 
ferred to this and other attacks as “quite evidently inspired mob 
actions.” Early in March a new note was struck when the 
Kuomintang’s highest body, the Central Executive Committee, 
indicated that it desired crucial changes in the unity terms. 
Thereafter the political and military atmosphere changed rapidly. 
Attention was already focused on Manchuria, where full-fledged 
civil war had broken out anew. 


FAILURE OF A MISSION 

American mediation rapidly disintegrated into an attempt to 
patch up the January accords. To the Central government the 
fact that American aid was continuing despite civil war meant 
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that the United States would not really carry out President Tru- 
man’s statement. In the opinion of the Communists, who launched 
an increasingly bitter campaign against American policy, the situ- 
ation proved that the United States was determined to back the 
Kuomintang in an effort to wipe them out. In varying degrees 
the Democratic League, liberals in the Kuomintang, and large 
numbers of politically conscious, non-party Chinese regarded 
American policy as regrettable because it encouraged the rightists 
to fight. 

American assistance was neither unlimited nor unqualified, and 
it varied from time to time. But, on the whole, it was substantial 
and had a major psychological and material effect in bolster- 
ing the Kuomintang. Its many forms included postwar lend- 
lease, Export-Import Bank loans, transfers of surplus property 
and naval craft, the American share of UNRRA assistance to 
China, and the extension of military advice and training. In 
Nanking there was an American army mission, and Tsingtao 
on the Shantung peninsula became, in effect, a base of the United 
States Seventh Fleet. 

To many Americans, the main issue was whether China would 
revolve in the American or Soviet “orbit.” What was often over- 
looked was that most Chinese were concerned first of all with 
getting enough food to eat, and had no interest in ideological or 
power conflicts as such. Even politically conscious people were 
usually far less concerned with doctrines and theories than with 
immediate problems like ending the civil war, curbing inflation, 
and launching reconstruction. Informed Chinese also knew that 
an American-Soviet war would be fought partly on their soil, and 
they had no desire to see China become a new battleground for 
other powers. Whatever abstract preferences they might have, 
they would judge Washington and Moscow not by ideology but 
by the way their policies affected China. 

The Chinese people were neither pro-American nor pro-Soviet, 
but simply pro-Chinese. They were also neither pro-Kuomintang 
nor pro-Communist. Each party had its members, but the mass 
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of the people were not committed to either, It was the kind of 
government each operated that mattered. The questions the 
people asked in the Kuomintang and Communist areas were 
practical ones. Do I have enough to eat? Are the officials honest 
or crooked? What the people wanted was a better deal, and 
whichever party gave it would add to its popular support. 


THE KUOMINTANG RECORD 
What was the record of China’s parties after the war with Japan? 
The Kuomintang was greeted warmly by the people of the liber- 
ated cities, who had suffered years of alien rule. But the corrup- 
tion and maladministration which had eaten into the wartime 
government at Chungking were carried with them by the “take- 
over” officials. Many officials were honest and even found them- 
selves in distress because of the gap between prices and their 
own salaries. But corruption was widespread and constituted a 
mighty wedge between the government and the people. 

Inflation had disastrous effects. After V-J Day prices fell some- 
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what, but soon rosesagain. The cost of food and other essentials 
threatened the livelihood of millions of city-dwellers and cor- 
roded the morale of government servants. As during the war, 
inflation impeded Chinese industry, while government monop- 
olies placed private business at a disadvantage. 

The middle class—teachers, students, writers, and others—were 
hard-pressed economically and often frustrated politically. In 
Shanghai and, to a lesser extent, a few other places, very limited 
civil liberties existed. But liberals in general led an uneasy life, 
harassed by suppression and the secret police. 

Internal strife held the key to these developments. Civil war 
unbalanced the Central budget, and military conflict disrupted 
communications and sources of supply. In the countryside the 
peasants suffered from conscription and the reinstatement of 
the unwelcome land tax in kind. At the same time the cities often 
lacked sufficient food because the army had to be fed. To end 
the civil war became an ever-greater necessity for the daily exist- 
ence of the people. The fact that Kuomintang leaders were 
determined to fight on rather than to seek peace aroused popular 
discontent, and this was followed in turn by increased repression 
to keep the people in line. 


THE COMMUNIST RECORD 

After the war the Chinese Communists continued their wartime 
policies, but with one major change. Land was redistributed 
among tenants and poorer peasants on a vast scale, and most of 
the landlords became ordinary peasants. Landlords were some- 
times handled with great harshness, and considerable social 
tension was generated. The overall result was something new in 
modern Chinese history: a peasant population almost universally 
owning its land. 

As in Kuomintang China, civil strife was a burden. The normal 
exchange of rural crops for city manufactures was disrupted, and 
in the last analysis it was the people who provided the sinews of 
war. But agrarian reforms raised the living standards of millions 
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and helped to cancel out the effects of inflation. The Communists 
governed and fought cheaply. Administration was kept simple, 
and even top officials, such as Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh, did 
not live much better than peasants. In actual warfare Com- 
munist mobile tactics were far less expensive_than the positional 
fighting, with heavy equipment, waged by the Kuomintang. 

For practical reasons the Communists tried to avoid activities 
‘that were beyond their powers. For example, emphasis was laid 
on encouraging individually-owned private businesses, as well as 
cooperatives, so that production would rise. Paradoxically, it was 
not the Communists but the Kuomintang leaders who stressed 
state enterprise. 

All these factors plus unceasing political activity helped to keep 
up popular morale. There was no doubt that, despite excesses 
and mistakes, the Communists had powerful support from the 
people of their areas. 


THE MIDDLE GROUPS 
Neither Nanking nor Yenan followed anything resembling tradi- 
tional Anglo-American concepts of democracy. Both parties re- 
stricted civil liberties. But the Communists encouraged a degree 
of criticism of the operations of administration and a popular 
participation in government that were unknown under the 
Kuomintang. 

In the countryside the idea of government through the clash 
of political parties was completely unfamiliar. However, in the 
urban centers there were middle-class intellectuals and business- 
men who had something in common with the traditional American 
political outlook. 

Yet these people were being pressed to the wall by inflation 
and civil war. Some of them paid no attention to politics; the 
rest reflected all shades of opinion. But as a group they tended 
more and more to oppose Kuomintang policy, while remaining 
non-Communist. The middle group included actual members of 
the Kuomintang who sought unsuccessfully to weaken the right 
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wing’s grip on their party. There were others who belonged to 
the Democratic League, which faced great difficulties. In July 
1946, for example, two leading members were assassinated by 
rightists on the streets of Kunming in South China. During the 
political discussions of 1945-47 the League and the Commu- 
nists held similar positions on a number of issues because of 
their common opposition to prevailing Kuomintang policy. 


THE WIDENING WAR 

From mid-1946 on, the civil war expanded rapidly. Nanking suc- 
ceeded in taking most of the large cities held by the Communists, 
as well as portions of the North China railways and parts of the 
countryside. But the government's main objectives were not 
achieved: railways between the Yangtze and North China re- 
mained disrupted, and the links between the north and Man- 
churia grew weaker. 

The Communists retained and even added to their military 
strength, while cutting up many Kuomintang divisions and win- 
ning valuable American equipment. The Communists’ strategy 
was to fight only delaying actions for their cities and to counter- 
attack where Nanking was weak. At first the Kuomintang was on 
the offensive. By the spring of 1947 the Communists were more 
and more taking the offensive themselves. 

On the political front the Central government sought to win 
the support of American opinion by adopting a new Constitution. 
The Kuomintang controlled the constitutional assembly which 
met late in 1946, but two minor groups, one of which was then 
still part of the Democratic League, participated. The League as 
an organization, however, stayed away, as did the Communists. 
The new constitution contained some democratic clauses, but 
others aroused very serious criticism. The document was to 
go into effect in December 1947, following elections, but the 
increasingly severe repression of independent opinion made talk 
of constitutional rule meaningless. 
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GENERAL MARSHALL REPORTS . 

In January 1947 General Marshall sitinned to the United States 
to become Secretary of State. In a public report on his mediation 
efforts he declared. that the main obstacle to agreement had been 
“the complete, almost overwhelming suspicion with which the 
Chinese Communist party and the Kuomintang regard each 
other.” He also stated that the Chinese government contained 
“a dominant group of reactionaries who have been opposed, in 
_ my opinion, to almost every effort I have made to influence the 

‘ formation of a genuine coalition government.” And he deplored 
“the dominating influence of the military” in civil affairs. 

At the same time he attacked the Communist “radicals,” dif- 
ferentiating them from “a definite liberal group . . . especially 
of young men who have turned to the Communists in disgust at 
the corruption evident in the local governments.” The “radicals,” 
he said, sought to bring about the government's economic col- 
lapse, regardless of the effects on the people. He criticized 
the Communists sharply for their attacks on American policy 
and for their refusal to join in the constitutional assembly. 

General Marshall took the position that “the salvation of the 
situation . . . would be the assumption of leadership by the 
liberals in the Government and in the minority parties, a splen- 
did group of men,” who lack a controlling influence. “Successful 
action on their part under the leadership of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek would, I believe, lead to unity through good 
government.” The Marshall report did not analyze the role of 
United States policy in China. But the fact was recognized that 
“the reactionaries in the Government have evidently counted on 
substantial American support regardless of their actions.” 

The main immediate effect of the report was to mark the end 
of the American effort at mediation. Soon afterward the United 
States withdrew formally from the mediation machinery estab- 
lished in 1946 and announced that it would further reduce the 
Marine force stationed in China. 
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NANKING’S MOUNTING CRISIS 

1947 was a year of profound crisis for the Chinese people. At 
the very outset a conference of business, financial, and profes- 
sional leaders warned: “If hostilities do not cease, the collapse 
of China will not be far off.” Actually hostilities spread. In March 
President Chiang Kai-shek declared that “hopes for settlement by 
political means have been shattered.” For many years the door 
to negotiation had stood ajar even in the midst of civil strife. 
Now the break became complete. 

In February and March an uprising unconnected with the Kuo- 
mintang-Communist struggle broke out on the island of Formosa 
and was suppressed through virtually indiscriminate slaughter 
of thousands of Formosan Chinese. The main cause of the re- 
bellion was Formosan resentment at maladministration. 

On the mainland Central government armies entered Yenan, 
the Chinese Communist capital, in March. This move incon- 
venienced the Communists by forcing them to move their head- 
quarters, but in a strategic sense proved a serious error. For it 
tied down in the remote Northwest troops which Nanking soon 
needed to meet Communist attacks on other more crucial fronts. 

After months of preparation, the Central government was 
“reorganized” in April. The two minor parties which had joined 
in the constitutional assembly now received posts in the admin- 
istration. At the same time some of the less extreme rightists 
were pushed to the fore, and one of them—Chang Chun—became 
premier. But the power of the Kuomintang was not affected, and 
the extreme rightists remained dominant within it. In fact, the 
reorganization was followed by an intensification of the Kuomin- 

tang’s civil war program and suppression of moderates. The 
, changes had been designed principally to answer American criti- 
cisms, such as those made by General Marshall. 

Meanwhile economic conditions were growing worse. A major 
economic crisis in February was met with forceful measures by 
the government. In May an even more serious crisis developed. 
Rice riots broke out in important cities, and thousands of govern- 
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ment and private workers went on strike in Shanghai. Student 
protests over economic and political conditions reached new 
heights until they were suppressed through arrests and threats 
of force. Several hundred faculty members of two Peiping uni- 
versities asked an end to civil war, declaring that “the present 
turmoil” arises fundamentally from “the economic crisis, and the 
economic crisis in turn is the bad fruit of protracted civil war.” 

In the spring Nanking suffered a serious defeat in western 
Shantung. The Communists also worked havoc with government 
communication lines in Manchuria. In the summer and autumn 
Communist forces flowed from Shantung down into Central 
China, cutting deep into the Kuomintang rear. Their immediate 
aims were to build new bases and further disrupt the Central 
economy. Nanking’s occupation of new areas in eastern Shantung 
was small compensation for these setbacks. 


AMERICAN DILEMMA 

With the end of the Marshall mission American assistance to 
Nanking sank to a low level although the United States partici- 
pated actively behirid the scenes in Chinese political develop- 
ments. It soon became evident that Washington faced a choice. 
It could make still another effort to bolster the Central govern- 
ment or it could withhold large-scale assistance in the belief that 
civil war must end before American aid could serve a useful 
purpose. 

Discussion of aid revolved for a time about a 500 million dollar 
credit earmarked for China by the Export-Import Bank early in 
1946. But the earmarking was allowed to expire in June 1947. 
At the same time, however,. 130,000,000 rounds of small ammuni- 
tion—manufactured for China during the war, but never delivered 
—were sold to the Chinese government at one-tenth of their 
original cost. In its efforts to secure aid at this time, Nanking 
placed considerable public stress on frontier clashes between 
its own province of Sinkiang and neighboring Outer Mongolia. 
Early in July Lieutenant General Albert C. Wedemeyer was 
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appointed to head an American “fact-finding mission” to China 
and Korea. Late in August, after investigating conditions in 
China, he issued a highly critical preliminary statement. Nanking 
was scolded sharply for “apathy and lethargy,” as well as for 
incompetence and corruption, “not only in the national organiza- 
tion but more so in the provincial and municipal structures.” 

General Wedemeyer expressed the view that “to regain and 
maintain the confidence of the people,” Nanking “will have, to 
put into effect immediately drastic and far-reaching political and 
economic reforms.” He rebuked those who spend their time 
“blaming outside influences and seeking outside assistance.” On 
the other hand, he declared that the Chinese Communists, if 
“truly patriotic and interested primarily in the well-being of their 
country,” would voluntarily cease to use force. 

Nanking was jolted by the statement’s bluntness. But other 
aspects were equally significant, for it marked a decided break 
with principles previously voiced by the makers of China policy. 
The idea of Kuomintang-Communist coalition was abandoned, 
and the necessity of civil war seemed to be accepted. While 
Marshall had blamed both sides for the civil war, Wedemeyer 
appeared to suggest that the Communists alone were responsible. 

Wedemeyer presumably had been sent to China to draw up a 
program of conditional, American-supervised aid. This remained 
Washington’s purpose after he returned to the United States and 
submitted his final report. But government circles hesitated over 
the issues involved. Washington deeply desired to bolster Chiang 
against the Communists. But aid was difficult because of Nan- 
king’s incompetence and the decline of its power. One symptom 
of instability was the growing suppression of critical sentiment 
in Nanking’s territory. In October 1947 the Central government 
announced that the Democratic League had been outlawed. 

The chief long-range factor in American policy toward China 
was the world-wide tension between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Within Washington, however, opinions differed 
on the extent of further intervention with dollars and arms, the 
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conditions to be imposed, the method of giving economic aid, 
and the role of China in American strategy. Yet despite hesita- 
tion, Washington moved toward further assistance to the Central 
government. This trend was accelerated by the desire of Repub- 
lican leaders for China’s inclusion in general foreign aid pro- 
posals. In November 1947 Secretary Marshall proposed that 300 
million dollars be spent on economic assistance to Nanking 
during the fifteen-month period beginning April 1, 1948. 

More and more Japan was thought of as the main American 
base in the Far East. There was a marked tendency to write off 
Manchuria as lost to the Communists—and perhaps much of 
North China as well. The trend seemed to be to view China as a 
military adjunct of Japan, with American aid directed toward the 
retention of Central and South China, and Formosa. 


AMERICA AND THE CHINESE PEOPLE 
It is clear that four years of American efforts to influence the 
Chinese situation have largely failed. Today American prestige in 
China is probably lower than at any time since 1911. Liberals and 
leftists bitterly attack the United States for its aid to Nanking. 
Rightists are resentful because of the insufficiency of American 
help and official American criticism of the Kuomintang. 

American prestige has been highest and American policy 
closest to success when the United States has stood most clearly 
for unity and reform in China. The two outstanding periods were 
the months before Stilwell’s recall and the opening phase of 
Marshall’s mission. Perhaps no outside power can bring peace to 
China. But it cannot properly be said that the concept of extend- 
ing conditional aid to a coalition government was a failure. For 
the concept was abandoned before being put to a decisive test. 
What has failed is the policy of attempting to mediate between 
conflicting forces while aiding one side. 

Whatever the future holds, it will be dangerous for Americans 
to forget the dimensions of the Chinese problem. China is a 
nation passing through a long-term revolution. It is a nation 
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mostly of peasants, and land reform is the key issue. It is a nation 
which, for all its weakness, is determined to mold its own future. 
Other countries can influence China, but only in the direction 
in which it is slowly and hesitantly moving through the confusion 
of civil strife—toward independence, popular government, and 
economic reform. 
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POSTWAR AMERICAN 
AID TO CHINA 


J. FRANKLIN RAY, JR. 


Elementary arithmetic teaches that the sum of oranges and lemons 
is meaningless. Later we learn that separately or together, their 
Juices are acid. The addition of gold bars, rifles, cotton, and 
locomotives, to the salaries of doctors and teachers, ocean freight 
charges, and students’ board bills, produces figures of limited 
significance in the table at the end of this article. 

China today is so disunited and in such dire straits that no 
blend of the ingredients of American aid to China since V-J Day 
can provide a sweet flavor to either American or Chinese tongues. 

What is aid? In the critical hour, mere words of hope from a 
credited source may galvanize a people’s will and set a tide 
toward victory over impending disaster. But when despair is 
deeply rooted, the arrival and deployment of armies, convoys, and 
billions may simply redden the ledger of loss. Final evaluation 
of the various components of American aid to China through 
1946 and 1947 will require perspective as yet denied us, and the 
analysis of factors still obscure. 

Acute observers have already criticized the timing, scope, 
emphasis, and execution of completed operations and the quality 
of Chinese-American cooperation achieved in them. A tentative 
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generalization on continuing programs is this: to date, their 
effectiveness has tended to vary inversely with their size and 
complexity, and directly with the degree of their dependence on 
able, knowledgeable, and devoted field staffs for execution. In 
relation to the money and effort expended, the results achieved by 
small mission schools and hospitals in China compare favorably 
with more grandiose public enterprises. 

What a dollar will buy depends on the buyer, the oallex, the 
market, and the time of purchase. Dollars are ambiguous, yet they 
must serve as common denominator in the awkward sum on our 
slate. To force a total in the table which follows, money and 
ammunition already spent are lumped with endowments of in- 
vested capital or productive equipment which promise sustained 
yield for years to come. The costs of professional services already 
performed are merged with the proposed or authorized budgets 
for projects still in the pre-recruitment stage. The value of food 
already eaten or stored in China is consolidated with wheat and 
rice on order for future shipment from supplying countries. 
Irrespective of the authority on which these dollar figures are 
based, most of them are estimates, calculated conservatively. 
Few would bear close cost accounting scrutiny. 

The classification of these heterogeneous entries requires more 
faith and art than science. As to the sources of aid, public funds 
of the United States comprise the major part, supplied either 
directly to the Chinese government and people, or indirectly 
through instrumentalities of the United Nations. But private and 
mixed aid must also be noted. As to their contractual status, some 
categories of assistance are firmly linked to precise tangible past 
or future repayments in cash or kind. Others range all the way 
from outright gifts, with no implication of return, to measures 
associated with broad political, strategic, economic, or cultural 
interests of a reciprocal character. In form and nature, the aid 
thus summarized extends over the full scale of the equipment, 
raw and manufactured materials, and specialized services which 
comprise the tools, techniques, and culture of Western civilization. 
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Even classification according to the purpose of particular 
programs of aid is not entirely satisfactory. Needs change, and 
purposes may be strictly or loosely construed, if not subverted. 
Engineers and ports and radio stations may serve industry, 
government, philanthropy, or war. Trucks have manifold uses, 
constituting military aid, relief, educational, trade or rehabilita- 
tion equipment, or even the instruments of new transport develop- 
ment, according to the routes they run and the loads they carry 
from time to time. Drugs and surgical instruments can serve both 
diseased civilians and wounded soldiers. Yet legislation, treaties, 
agreements, contracts, and the charters and prospectuses of 
private foundations and philanthropic agencies are a matter of 
public record. Therefore, purpose can serve the cautious in- 
terpreter as a basis for classification as well as any. 

Excluded from our table are: first, expenses for the services of 
the main body of United States armed forces in China, number- 
ing some 113,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines in the early phase 
of the postwar period; except for the relatively small contingent 
employed in mediation services during 1946 and the approxi- 
mately 6,000 who have been continuously assigned to instruction, 
guard, and service duties to date. 

Second, the equipment and supplies for the main body of these 
forces are not included, except for those items transferred to the 
Chinese government under lend-lease or surplus sale agreements. 
Published records may omit some transfers of war equipment. 
Naval costs of the United States Seventh Fleet at Tsingtao are 
also not estimated; nor are the commercial purchases of the 
Chinese government or nationals in this country, except to the 
extent that purchases have been financed by United States 
government loans or credits extended to China, which have been 
recorded as such. 

Third, no account is taken of the remittances of Chinese or 
Chinese-American residents of the United States to their families 
or correspondents in China, although such transfers have long 
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constituted an important source of foreign exchange to the 
Chinese government. 

Fourth, the expenses of considerably expanded postwar Ameri- 
can diplomatic and consular representation in China have not 
been listed, except to the extent that such expenses have been 
defrayed under a provision of the Bulk Surplus War Property 
Sales Agreement between the United States and China. One final 
warning: private educational and philanthropic aid to China, as 
reported by numerous cooperating and interconnected agencies, 
is particularly difficult to measure due to inter-agency transfers 
and the widespread practice of duplicate reporting. 


Table on pages 62 and 63: 
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Estimates of major categories of postwar American aid 
to China: 


I. 


II. 


III. 


MILITARY AID 

Military lend-lease goods and services (to 
June 30, 1947) 

Cost of maintaining residual U.S. armed 
forces in China, for mediation, training, and 
guard duties (through 1947) 


Small naval vessels and craft transferred 
under Act of 1946 * 


Sale of small arms ammunition, June 1947” 


$ 702,564,000 


110,000,000 


31,500,000 
657,000 


$ 844,721,000 


RELIEF, REHABILITATION, AND TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


U.S. share of UNRRA program and.adminis- 
tration costs, including continuation of agri- 
cultural aid by United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization 

Surplus war property sales (at agreed 
values), including shipping and _ technical 
services fund ° 

Export-Import Bank credits 

Lend-lease “pipe-line” sales of non-military 
supplies 

Post-UNRRA relief assistance 


Maritime Commission credit for purchase of 
cargo vessels 

U.S. share of miscellaneous United Nations 
activities, including International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, International Refugee 
Organization, World Health Organization, 
social welfare, and research 


FISCAL AID 
Balance of half-billion dollar war loan of 1942 
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$ 492,950,000 
270,000,000 
98,693,000 


54,000,000 
27,700,000 


22,000,000 


4,764,000 


$ 970,107,000 


$ 155,000,000 
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IV. EDUCATIONAL AND PHILANTHROPIC AID 


Rockefeller Foundation grant for medical 


education endowment 


United Service to China (education, medi- 
cine, child care, nutrition, agriculture, etc.) 


Miscellaneous other educational aid (notably 
through United Board for Christian Colleges, 
China Institute, China Medical Board, Ameri- 
can Bureau for Medical Aid to China, YMCA, 
YWCA, American Book Center, Scouts, 
Red Cross, China Aid Council, ete.) 


Miscellaneous other philanthropic aid (nota- 
bly through churches, colleges, Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, etc.) 


Educational and survey grants from emer- 
gency funds of the President, including share 
of Sino-American Agricultural Mission 


ESTIMATED GRAND TOTAL 


Congressional aid proposed by Secretary 


Marshall in November 1947 


* Procurement cost of $100,000,000 
» Procurement cost of $ 6,570,000 
* Procurement cost of $825,000,000 


$ 10,000,000 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
450,000 

30,450,000 

$2,000,278,000 

$ 300,000,000 
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The Foreign Policy Association .. . 

is an impartial, non-profit, research organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational ac- 
tivities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series .. . 


tries to give its readers enough unbiased background infor- 
mation in understandable form so they can make up their 
own minds intelligently on the great international questions 
of the day. The articles are prepared under the supervision 
of the Association’s Department of Popular Education with 
the cooperation of the FPA research staff of experts. 


Information .. . 
about the Headline Series, about other publications of the 
FPA, about the activities of its 832 branches in cities over the 
country, and about student and regular memberships can 
be obtained from: 


The Foreign Policy Association 
22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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